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Social Security Law 
Begins Second Year 


Legislation Has Been Described 
As Most Important En- 
acted This Century 


BOTH PARTIES SUPPORT IDEA 


Thirty-seven States Have Passed Some 
Kind of Social Insurance 
Legislation 


When the Social Security Act was signed 
by President Roosevelt on August 14. 1935, 
just a year ago this week, it was widely ac- 
claimed as one of the most important legis- 
lative measures of American history. It 
was expected to affect millions of people 
deeply and directly. To many of them; 
the unemployed, the aged, the blind, the 
crippled or dependent children, it was to 
mean security and a degree of comfort. 
The strong arm of the government was to 
protect the weak. To employers it was to 
mean taxes, possibly burdensome assess- 
ments. To workers everywhere it was to 
mean the payment of contributions from 
wages to provide income in old age. To stu- 
dents of government it was interesting as a 
break from tradition; as the inauguration 
of a new policy; as the acceptance of the 
theory that the government should help to 
insure its people against certain hazards of 
life, such as unemployment, dependent old 
age, blindness, and underprivileged youth. 
This theory was not new to the world, for 
it had long been practiced in most of the 
industrial nations of Europe, and social se- 
curity measures had been enacted by some 
of our states. But the plan was new to 
American national experience. 


An Important Change 


It is still new, but it shows signs of per- 
manence. It is now in actual operation, and 
it has gained general favor. It is accepted 
by both major parties and by the smaller 
parties as well. It is in the experimental 
stage and will no doubt be amended in the 
light of experience, as the social security 
programs of European nations have been. 
The Republican platform and candidate 
call for amendments. and the Democrats 
privately declare that changes will be re- 
quired. But responsible leaders everywhere 
accept the principle; and social security, so 
suddenly accepted as a national program, 
seems definitely established henceforth as a 
recognized objective of the national govern- 
ment. At the close of the first year of oper- 
ation, therefore, it may be well to reéxam- 
ine the provisions of the Social Security Act 
and to inquire how it is working. 

This act is really an omnibus measure; 
several laws wrapped into one. It provides 
for seven different forms of assistance or 
insurance, which may be described under 
the following headings: (a) unemployment 
compensation; (b) old-age assistance; (c) 
old-age benefits; (d) security for children; 
(e) aid to the blind; (f) extension of public 
health service; (g) vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Each requires separate consideration. 

The Social Security Act does not put the 
national government into the business of 
making payments to persons who are un- 
employed. That job is left to the states. 
The act is designed as an inducement to 
all the states to provide their own plans of 
unemployment benefits, however, and here 
is the way it works: The national govern- 
ment places a tax upon the payroll of each 

(Concluded on page 8) 


SECURITY AGAINST THE SOCIAL HAZARDS IS A NEW GOAL FOR AMERICA 


From a painting by Isabel Bishop, courtesy 
Midtown Galleries, New York. 








The Sehool and the Social Order 


At times like the present when public controversies are deep seated and bitter, teachers 
must walk warily in their instruction relative to unsettled public problems. They need 
not be timid. They must bring up the problems of the day for class consideration. 
The more controversial the subject is, the greater the necessity for the calm and dis- 
passionate and impartial study which can be given in the classroom and which will prob- 
ably not be encouraged elsewhere. If democracy is to function at all successfully, citizens 
should be taught to read widely, to rid themselves of preconceived ideas and prejudices, 
to deal scientifically with public problems and to form intelligent and independent 
opinions. If the schools cannot assist in preparing young citizens for effective civic par- 
ticipation of that kind they might as well give up all pretense of building a better citizen- 
ship. Consequently the teacher owes a duty to the state to hold out for the unquestioned 
right to consider contemporary issues and problems honestly, fairly, and as realistically 
as possible. 

But the right to teach and study in the realm of the controversial does not carry with 
It should be the 
purpose of the teacher to guide students in the quest for truth; to uncover facts; to 
It should not be 
To do so is to offend 


it the right to indoctrinate in favor of any particular point of view. 


uncover issues; to give a training in the study of facts and opinions. 
the teacher’s purpose to impose his own ideas upon his students. 
Ambitious and public-spirited teachers have 
They 
should indeed give the young citizens in their charge such a training in the study of 


against the principles of good teaching. 
sometimes declared that the schools should build a new and better social order. 


problems and issues that these citizens can find their way to continuous improvements in 
social and economic conditions, but the teachers should not assume that they know what 
policies will lead to improvement so certainly that they can safely outline goals for the 
students. The teacher who tells his students what the true solution is in the case of a 
controversial question is depriving them of the training they should receive in the acquisi- 
tion of truth for themselves. The teacher who seeks to indoctrinate is also placing 
ammunition in the hands of those who oppose all té@aching of real issues in the schools. 
The schools 


should build an intelligent, well-informed, clear-eyed, independent citizenship, entrusting 


He is playing into the hands of the enemies of free, democratic education. 


to such a citizenship the building of a social and economic order suited to the needs of 


tomorrow. 


All Europe Watches 


Spanish Revolution 


Danger Grows That Conflict in 
Spain May Lead to For- 
eign Entanglements 


FRANCE ASKS NEUTRALITY 


But Italy’s Actions in Aiding Rebels 
Makes Course of Strict Neu- 
trality Unlikely 


Well into its fourth week, the civil war 
in Spain continues with few prospects for 
an early ending. It is a life-and-death 
struggle, no quarter being given by either 
side. As the tussle has gone forward, both 
camps have resorted to more extreme meas- 
ures, until it has become one of the blood- 
iest civil wars of modern times. The world 
has watched with bated breath as the en- 
tire population of Spain has taken up arms 
in this terrific struggle for power. The in- 
ternational aspects of the rebellion have 
taken such a turn as to shake the founda- 
tions of the capitals of Europe, and states- 
men have wondered if this might not be 
the spark that would set off the European 
war of which all have been living in mortal 
terror. 


Internal Developments 


Although Spain has for years been con- 
sidered outside the turmoil of European 
politics, isolated as it is beyond the Pyre- 
nees, the civil war has brought it to the 
very forefront of the international stage. 
It is true, of course, that the immediate 
danger of war as a result of the Spanish 
crisis has been averted, but it is by no 
means certain that the troubles will be con- 
fined to the one country. The major pow- 
ers of Europe are now negotiating in the 
hope that they may prevent the fire from 
spreading to other countries, but the slight- 
est misstep might easily lead to violent 
international repercussions. Before looking 
at the rebellion as it affects the rest of 
Europe, however, let us for the moment 
turn our attention to the latest develop- 
ments in Spain itself. 

It is, of course, practically impossible 
to know just how the relative positions of 
the rebels and the loyalists are at this time. 
The strictest censorship has been imposed, 
and it is difficult to get news out of Spain. 
Moreover, many of the lines of communica- 
tion have been cut off, so that reports are 
not only inadequate but also frequently 
contradictory. A recent account by John 
Elliott, appearing in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, tells of some of the difficulties 
encountered by the correspondents. Mr. 
Elliott has been in a section controlled by 
the rebels, and writes as follows: 


This is one of the hardest assignments a 
foreign correspondent was ever called on to 
fill, owing to the entire breakdown of com- 
munications in the country. There are no 
telephone or telegraph connections between 
the parts of Spain controlled by the rebels 
and the outside world. The correspondents 
must drive hundreds of kilometers through 
the country to get to the front, pass hours 
waiting at the office of the civil governor of 
every province to get the required passes for 
himself and chauffeur, and then make an 
equally long journey through guarded villages 
in order to dispatch his copy. 

Foreign newspapermen in Spain today are 
almost back to conditions which prevailed at 
the time of the Crimean War, when “The 
Times” of London established its famous pony 
courier service for giving its readers the latest 
news from the front, although correspondents 
nowadays are able to travel in automobiles 
instead of on horseback. 
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This uncensored dispatch was itself sent 
by courier from the front to the French 
border and then wirelessed to this country. 
Mr. Elliott points out that the rebels enjoy 
an advantage over the loyalists because of 
the superiority of their munitions and 
trained soldiers, and believes that in the 
end they will win and establish a govern- 
ment at Madrid. But it cannot be said 
that they have been as successful as they 
hoped when they started the revolution. 
They have met stubborn opposition all 
along the line. The government has won 
the support of a large section of the civilian 
population, and workers, even women and 
children, have taken up arms against their 
opponents. Although unskilled in the arts 
of warfare, these fighters have shown re- 
markable resistance and have availed them- 
selves of crude instruments, including 
pitchforks, to ward off the attackers. 


Rebels Checked 


The Leftists—supporters of the govern- 
ment—have been further strengthened by 
their complete unity in the struggle. The 
instigators of the revolution felt at the out- 
set that they would have little difficulty in 
seizing power because of the division which 
existed in the ranks of the Left. While 
the liberal and radical parties had forgotten 
their differences long enough to form the 
Popular Front and win the election, har- 
mony did not last long. After the elections 
which swept them to power early this year, 
they began their wranglings and failed to 
codperate in governing the country and 
correcting its economic and social ills. But 
as soon as they were menaced by a common 
enemy, and an enemy which they felt sure 
would deprive them of everything they 
wanted by establishing a fascist dictator- 
ship, they forgot their differences and 
worked wholeheartedly with the govern- 
ment. That has been the principal source 
of strength of the government in its battle 
against the insurgents. 

That was not, of course, the only factor. 
The plans of the rebels, led by General 
Francisco Franco, miscarried in a number 
of ways. It had originally been planned to 
have the army rise simultaneously in all 
the important centers of Spain. The army 
and its supporters among the conservatives 
were to take over these centers and fi- 
nally converge on Madrid, overthrowing 
the Popular Front government and setting 
up one of their own. Troops were to be 
landed in the south from Spanish Morocco, 
where the rebellion began. But, as we 
have pointed out in THE AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER, it has been practically impossible 
to land troops from Morocco because the 
navy has remained loyal to the govern- 
ment. This, coupled with the fact that a 
majority of the people in the south are 
fanatically devoted to the government, 
dealt them a severe blow. The loyalists 
have been able to prevent the rebels from 
advancing from the south as they had 
planned. 


In the North 


In the north, the situation is somewhat 
different. There the people are more 
kindly disposed toward the rebels. But that 
branch of the rebel army, led by General 
Emilio Mola, has been unable to enter Ma- 
drid from the north. The battles in the 
mountains have been bitter, and the rebels 
have been unable to make good their pre- 
dictions of entering Madrid within a few 
days. As an excuse, they have declared 
that they must proceed cautiously lest the 
supporters of the government, seeing their 
cause lost, destroy the capital city before 
surrendering. Whatever truth there may 
be to these assertions, it must be admitted 
that the revolutionists have been rebuffed 
and may not succeed for several weeks, if 
at all. Meanwhile, the government at 
Madrid has resorted to the strongest meas- 
ures of a nonmilitary nature in this strug- 
gle whose stakes are so big. By a series of 
decisive steps it has acted to crush its 
enemies. The local governments have been 
authorized to seize whatever buildings of 
religious orders they deem _ necessary 
to the Leftist cause. A considerable 
amount of church property has been taken 
over. In a number of cases, money and 
government bonds, concealed in cathedrals 


or on the persons of fleeing priests, have 
been appropriated by the government. 

In addition to this action against the 
Catholic church, the Madrid government 
has acted on other fronts. It has estab- 
lished a committee with authority to con- 
trol all industries and use them for purposes 


tions would maintain a neutrality of action 
if not of thought. The whole situation was 
rendered particularly acute when a number 
of Italian airplanes, going from Italy to 
Spanish Morocco, were brought to the 
ground and it was discovered that they car- 
ried munitions. It was immediately charged 
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BARCELONA, LIKE OTHER SPANISH CITIES, HAS BEEN TURNED INTO AN ARMED CAMP 


of state. The entire merchant marine has 
been taken over, and the government has 
taken steps to seize all the important rail- 
way lines in the country during the period 
of the emergency. Steps have also been 
taken to control all the motor transporta- 
tion facilities and use them against the 
rebels. In a word, the government is reach- 
ing out in all directions, strengthening its 
grip upon the ecenomic machinery of Spain. 


International Effects 

While the internal situation has become 
desperate enough, the international effects 
have been extremely violent. When the re- 
bellion broke out the middle of last month, 
it was assumed that the people of neighbor- 
ing countries would favor or oppose the 
contending groups, according to the eco- 
nomic and social philosophies prevailing 
abroad. Italy and Germany, for example, 
with fascist governments, were expected to 
be more kindly disposed toward the rebels 
and secretly hope for their success because, 
it was felt, a Rightist victory would un- 
doubtedly mean the establishment of dicta- 
torship and another fascist country added 
to the list. France and Russia, on the 
other hand, with Leftist governments in 





that Italy was giving aid to the rebel cause 
by furnishing the revolutionists in Mo- 
rocco with arms and airplanes to be used 
against the Republican government. A few 
days later a charge was made that Germany 
was likewise giving assistance to the rebels. 


France Acts 


Whatever truth there may have been to 
these charges, they provoked a bitter stir 
throughout the continent. France was the 
first to act, and her problem was not an 
easy one. Already the Spanish government 
had appealed to her for munitions. The 
temptation to supply them was naturally 
strong, for the sympathies of the French 
government are unquestionably on the side 
of the Popular Front government. Many 
members of the cabinet urged a policy of 
supplying arms to the Spanish government 
in order to prevent the establishment of 
another fascist dictatorship on France’s 
border. In the end, however, the govern- 
ment decided against such a course, for the 
time being at least. Instead, it took the 
step of urging the other powers of Europe, 
particularly Italy and England, to main- 
tain a policy of strict nonintervention. 

It is assumed that Great Britain will sup- 
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AS REFUGEES FLEE FROM THE CIVIL WAR IN SPAIN 


power, were expected to sympathize with 
the Popular Front government as it repre- 
sented a bulwark against fascism. The 
issues dividing the Spanish people were so 
vital that it was not to be expected that 
the other countries could maintain an atti- 
tude of strict impartiality and neutrality. 

But those who saw the dynamite in the 
Spanish uprising hoped that the other na- 


port France in seeking to impose a policy 
of strict nonintervention on the part of the 
European powers. Both France and Eng- 
land are in an extremely delicate position. 
Should the government win the civil war 
in Spain, it is not at all improbable that a 
communist régime would be established 
south of the Pyrenees. Naturally this would 
give great encouragement to the French 
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Communists, whose influence in the French 
Republic is already considerable. A vic- 
tory in Spain might lead them to demand 
that Premier Blum and his Popular Front 
government move further to the Left. Such 
a turn of events in Spain might lead to the 
serious upheavals in France, especially at a 
time when that country is torn by internal 
dissension and instability. 
Neutrality Difficult 

It cannot be said that England is anxious 
for the establishment of communism in 
Spain. At present, the British government 
is in the hands of the conservatives, and 
there is about as much sympathy between 
them and the Communists as between Hit- 
ler and Stalin. The alternative course— 
assuming that it is the alternative—would 
hardly be more hopeful. A fascist régime 
in Spain would benefit neither France nor 
Britain, especially if it had been estab- 
lished with the help of either Italy or Ger- 
many, or both. These latter countries would 
undoubtedly demand concessions from the 
Spanish rebels, such, for example, as the 
right to build naval bases off the coast of 
Spain. In that case, England’s sea lane to 
the Orient would be more seriously men- 
aced than it was when Italy took over 
Ethiopia. 

Whether the proposed policy of neutral- 
ity and nonintervention is adopted by the 
major European powers may be the deter- 
mining factor in the future history of Eu- 
rope. If it is not, there is certain to be at 
least bitterness and hatred, no matter which 
way the Spanish revolution turns. And the 
consequences may be far more serious, as 
everyone familiar with the situation knows. 
For the moment, the atmosphere is charged 
with suspicion on all sides as the French 
accuse the Italians and Germans of secretly 
aiding the rebels, and as the Germans and 
Italians charge the French and Russians 
with lending material assistance to the loy- 
alists. 

Little is being done anywhere to promote 
a neutral attitude among the peoples of 
Europe. In the Italian press, for example, 
the rebels’ cause is openly favored and re- 
ports showing the loyalists in an unfavor- 
able light are exaggerated. The Italian 
people are told that calm and order have 
been restored in those sections where the 
revolutionists are in control and that chaos 
reigns elsewhere in Spain. More and more, 
the rebels’ cause is being supported in Italy. 
At the other extreme, the cause of the loy- 
alists has been openly espoused by the 
Russians, thousands of whom have pledged 
financial support to the government. Gi- 
gantic demonstrations have been held on 
behalf of those who are fighting against 
the advent of fascism in Spain. And in 
France, the extremists are becoming more 
vocal in their demands for assistance to the 
Spaniards. 

The very nature of the conflict has led to 
the present state of bitterness throughout 
Europe. It is not merely a struggle between 
opposing political cliques. It is a class war 
in the true sense of the word. Thus not 
only do the Spanish workers and peasants 
who are supporting the government feel 
that their very existence depends upon pre- 
venting the establishment of fascism, but 
workers in other countries feel a deep sym- 
pathy for them. And those who are op- 
posed to communism feel just as intensely 
in their opposition to the Left forces in 
Spain. It is indicative of the growing 
cleavage between classes throughout the en- 
tire world. 
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Germany: It is universally agreed that 
no other nation ever set such an elaborate 
stage for the Olympic games as Germany 
did this year. The facilities for participants 
and spectators alike have set a new high 
mark. If it was the purpose of Hitler and 
his associates, which it admittedly was, to 
impress the outside world with Nazi Ger- 
many’s ability to do things on a grand 
scale, the hoped-for results have been 
realized. 

Take the special Olympic village, for 
example. It is in this newly built town that 
the athletes are living for the duration of 
the games. The village is one of the chief 
points of interest for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who have come from many 
different lands to witness this event of 
events, this pageant of pageants. The 
houses are finely constructed, comfortable, 
modern, with every up-to-date convenience. 
Never before have the Olympic athletes 
been so well provided for. 

Although the games are only several days 
under way as we go to press, thus far there 
have been no serious manifestations of 
poor sportsmanship, racial or national prej- 
udices. On the opening day, it is true, 
our team was not as wildly acclaimed as 
certain others were. Most reporters think 

















JUST DURING THE OLYMPICS 


—Argens in San Francisco Chronicle 


the reason for this was that the American 
athletes gave a somewhat modified version 
of the Nazi salute. 

Another question which has arisen is 
whether or not Hitler purposely avoided 
congratulating the American Negro star, 
Jesse Owens, who captured the 100- and 
200-meter crowns in the first few days of 
the meet. Hitler shook hands with the other 
medalists, but he shunned the fleet-footed 
Owens. However, the Negro ace is ex- 
pected to win still another event, and per- 
haps Hitler may then see fit to recognize 
the athletic skill of this talented “non- 
Aryan.” 

Other than these two incidents, the Olym- 
pic contest seemed to be going along very 
smoothly. The American men’s team, 
which is predicted to win, started out with 
a fair-sized lead. The German women ath- 
letes, however, seemed superior to those 
of any other nation. And the German men’s 
team is one of the best that country has 
ever entered in these games. It has been 
decided that the next Olympic contest, 
which will be held four years from now, 
will be staged in Japan. 
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France: Maurice Thorez, 36-year-old 
leader of the Communist party in France, 
said a few days ago that when Communism 
came to his country, it would be French 
Communism, not Russian. “It will,” he 





continued, “be based on French essentials, 
French civilization, French customs, French 
ideas. It will not be dictated from abroad.” 

The most surprising thing about M. 
Thorez and his party is their willingness to 
work so closely with the Popular Front 
government, headed by Blum. While it 
is true that the Communists are not taking 
an active part in the government, Thorez 
has pledged his party’s solid support behind 
the present government’s efforts. He be- 
lieves that workers will make considerable 
gains under Premier Blum’s guidance, and 
therefore he has promised strict loyalty to 
the government. His feelings along this 
line have no doubt been strengthened by 
what is happening in Spain. 

In a recent interview, the youthful Com- 
munist leader remarked that his party will 
work to improve conditions for labor, 
“white collar workers,” merchants, and peas- 
ants. It is unusual, indeed, for a Com- 
munist to speak of benefiting classes of the 
population other than workers. But M. 
Thorez, fearing the menace of fascism, feels 
that all liberal and left wing parties should 
stand together as they never have before. 

Perhaps it is because of the more mod- 
erate leadership of Thorez that the Com- 
munist party has been making such rapid 
headway in recent months. On 
January 1, 1936, its membership 
was 80,000; today, it is 183,000. 
In the last elections, the Commu- 
nists increased their seats in the 
Chamber of Deputies from 19 to 
72. 


* * * 


England: Is there any hope of 
success in the steps now being 
taken by certain European gov- 
ernments to protect their civilian 
populations against the deadly 
menace of gas raids in the ‘“‘next” 
war? This question has been viv- 
idly dramatized by the recent an- 
nouncement of the British gov- 
ernment that it intends to provide 
free gas masks for the entire citi- 
zenry. 

According to Frank C. Hani- 
ghen, writing in the August 5 issue 
of The New Republic, there are 
practically insuperable obstacles in 
the way of making preparations 
in advance to protect whole civil- 
ian populations against gas raids. 
To begin with, there is the matter of expense. 
There is only one gas mask that protects 
an individual against all types of gases. Its 
price is $40. Most governments simply 
could not afford to buy this apparatus for 
everybody unless, of course, they should 
cut down on their military-preparation ex- 
penses, which they are unlikely to do. 

Even if this $40 gas mask could be pur- 
chased for an entire population, there would 
be certain other serious drawbacks. This 
particular type of mask cannot be used, 
without changing its chemical elements, 
for more than four hours. Since it is pre- 
dicted that all-night gas attacks may be 
expected in the next war, the disadvantages 
of this mask are alarmingly obvious. But 
other kinds of masks, of a cheaper make, 
do not protect the wearer against all kinds 
of gases. If the enemy should use an un- 
usual quality of gas, it would be unfortu- 
nate for the wearers of the cheaper grades 
of masks. 

“In France,’ Mr. Hanighen continues, 
“the conclusions as to the impracticability 
of gas defense have been supported by an 
official expression. Says General Duchene, 
inspector general of the defense of French 
territory: ‘One must have the courage to 
say: In time of war we shall never, in a per- 
fect manner, shelter all the people of a 
large city against bombs and gas. If out 
of 100 human lives we can save, preven- 
tively, one-half, the efforts made and the 








result obtained will be a just 
recompense.’ ” 

Mr. Hanighen’s most impres- 
sive argument is that babies will 
be the worst sufferers from gas 
raids on cities. They cannot wear 
masks, and it would not take much 
gas to snuff out their lives. “The 
problem has been recognized by 
one French inventor,” Mr. Hani- 
ghen says, “who has suggested 
that fathers place their babies in 
air-tight bags and feed them oxy- 
gen from a bicycle pump.” 


*x* * * 


Sweden: The three-man com- 
mittee, recently appointed by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to study the co- 
operative movement in Europe, 
arrived in Sweden last week. The 
members of the committee lost 
no time in getting started on their 
task. They visited codperative 
offices, stores, factories, and apart- 
ment buildings. They talked with 
leaders of the movement, and 
these conversations were to be 
followed by interviews with 
dozens of supporters and critics 
of the codperative idea. The 
American committee intends to pay special 
attention to the Swedish cooperatives, since 
it is in that country that the movement has 
made its greatest headway. An attempt 
will be made to discover just what part the 
cooperatives have played in raising living 
standards in Sweden to their high levels. 


t. 


* * Ok 

Greece: After a conference with King 
George a few days ago, Premier John Met- 
axas dissolved the Chamber and proclaimed 
military rule for the country. The action 
was taken to offset a general strike which 
had been called by left-wing trade unions. 
The unions proposed to use the strike as a 
protest against a recent law that fixed mini- 
mum wages and also subjected the claims 
of workers to compulsory arbitration. 

The proclamation of military rule is con- 
sidered the most important political event 
in Greece since the restoration of King 
George last November, after a 12-year 
absence from the country. As a result of 
the proclamation, meetings of workers have 
been prohibited. While they declare they 
have no desire to set up a military dictator- 
ship, government officials insist that their 
only purpose is the maintenance of order. 
However, the premier has been the king's 
strong man ever since the restoration. It is 
believed that Metaxas has applied military 
rule in order to prevent the possible over- 
throw of the monarchy. 

However, the dissolution of the Chamber 
is the culmination of several months of un- 
rest. Throughout May and June there were 
numerous strikes in different parts of the 
country, resulting in a food shortage and 
in a paralysis of trade. On these occasions 














“OH, THE DEAR LITTLE THING! HE IS THE IMAGE OF HIS FATHER!" 


—Cartoon taken from a French magazine. 
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the strikers participated in clashes with the 
police and the military forces. 

Premier Metaxas, who has had a long 
military career in Greece, has informed the 
king that the government is ready to resume 
a parliamentary government if the new gov- 
ernment can control the labor disorders that 
may continue to arise. Meanwhile Greece 
is governed by a one-man rule. 





Social Security Program 





(Concluded from page 8) 
$5,000,000 was appropriated by the gov- 
ernment for this purpose to be used before 
June 30, 1936, and sufficient sums will be 
available henceforth. 

The Social Security Act provides also for 
federal assistance, administered through the 
Children’s Bureau, to states to help in car- 
ing for mother and child health, for crippled 
children, and for child welfare. The gov- 
ernment is to allot to each state $20,000 a 
year to care for crippled children and is 
to distribute $1,800.000 among the states 
on the basis of need. It also allots $20,000 
to each state for maternal and infant care, 
especially in rural areas and in distressed 
districts, and further distributions will be 
made to the states in accordance with 
needs. The sum of $10,000 is given yearly 
to each state and about a million dollars 
in addition is divided among the states for 
child welfare work. The sum of $8,000,000 
is distributed among the states to assist 
in public health work. This fund is ad- 
ministered by the United States Public 
Health Service. Nearly $2,000,000 a year 
will be given to 
the states for the 
rehabilitation of 
those who have 
been physically dis- 
abled. 

Such are the 
broad outlines of 
the program of 
governmental = as- 
sistance, largely 
operated in codép- 
eration with the 
states, which has 
been _ established 
through the enact- 
ment a year ago 
this week, of that 
outstanding _ legis- 
lative innovation, 
the Social Secur- 
ity Act. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S DROUGHT COMMITTEE HOLDS ITS FIKST MEETING 


The President 


Upon his arrival at his summer home at 
Campobello, President Roosevelt had the first 
interview with representatives of the press 
that he had had in almost a month. During 
his three-day visit there, he conferred with 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA administrator. He 
also found time to visit the newly built village 
and the site of the proposed power dam at 
Passamaquoddy. He stated that this power 
project should be completed, and he expressed 
the hope that it would be in operation by 
1937. 

At Quebec, where he was accompanied 
by his son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. 
James Roosevelt, he was received officially 
by the governor general, Lord Tweedsmuir, 
and by the prime minister, W. L. Mackenzie 
King, on the first official visit ever made to 
Canada by a president of the United States. 
In his public address President Roosevelt 
praised the long and friendly relations which 
have existed between this country and Canada 
as an excellent example of the “good neighbor” 
policy which he would like to see extended to 
all the western hemisphere. Lord Tweeds- 
muir spoke the essence of his address when 
he said “it is my earnest hope that 








WHICHEVER IS ELECTED WILL FIND THE 
SAME DARK CLOUD 


Kirby in N. Y. World-Telegram 
our friendship and goodwill may grow into a 
still closer understanding, and become that 
strongest of human creations, a thing about 
which men do not argue, but which they take 
for granted.” In the private conferences the 
officials of the two countries discussed pro- 
posals for the exchange of duty-free power 
and, it is believed, gave some attention to the 
continuation of the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments negotiated last year. 

Following his visit in Quebec, the President 
journeyed through New England to inspect 
areas which suffered from floods last spring. 
He was accompanied on this tour by Major 
General Edwin Markham, chief of army en- 
gineers, who is in charge of federal flood con- 
trol projects. Upon his arrival at Hyde Park, 
where he will remain for a week or more, he 
will hold conferences with government officials. 


He also conferred with political leaders and 
mapped out the preliminary plans for his 
campaign for reélection. 


Landon Clarifies 


Since the appearance of last week’s issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, in which rather 
extended reference was made to Governor 
Landon’s stand on the right of workers to 
organize, the Republican nominee has further 
clarified his stand on labor questions. In- 
directly, he has also given an answer to the 
labor leaders who were critical of his accept- 
ance speech. In a letter to Norman Thomas, 
Socialist candidate for president, Governor 
Landon states that there is nothing in his 
Topeka speech which is to be interpreted as 
an infringement “in any way of the right of 
free speech or free assembly.” 

Mr. Thomas, in his letter, inquired whether 
Governor Landon, in his acceptance speech, 
had not denied a labor union the right to or- 
ganize the workers of an industry. The 
Kansan, in his reply, claimed that workers have 
the right to meet with “complete freedom 
from anyone whatsoever” and that workers 
should have the protection of public author- 
ities in such meetings. This, he states, in- 
cludes the right to “send in an organizer’’ 
in order to effect the unionization of an un- 
organized industry. 

Commenting upon Governor Landon’s reply, 
Mr. Thomas stated that the letter was an im- 
provement on the acceptance speech. While 
still implying “an endorsement of the company 
union,” according to the Socialist candidate, it 
does not now hold that ‘a union organizer is 
outside interference.” 

However, Major George L. Berry, president 
of Labor’s Nonpartisan League, denounced 
Governor Landon’s advances to organized 
labor. Based upon his experiences with labor- 
ing men in Kansas, Major Berry insists that 
the Republican candidate is committed to the 
policies of the company unions and opposed 
to the unionization of workers by organizers 
from outside the industry. 


The Campaign 


Since his arrival at Hyde Park, President 
Roosevelt has conferred with Secretary Henry 
A. Wallace and with Chester C. Davis, former 
AAA administrator and now a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board. As a result of his 
meeting with the agricultural leaders, the 
President may depart for an inspection of 
the drought area within a few days. He re- 
cently summoned to his home, Democratic 
National Chairman James A. Farley and other 
officials of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. Following the conference Chairman 
Farley announced that the National Committee 
and party leaders are ready to conduct an 
intensive campaign from now until November. 

Governor Landon has had recent con- 
ferences on his campaign with prominent 
citizens and with party leaders. Lewis J. 
Taber, president of the National Grange, was 
a recent caller. So were John G. Townsend 
of Delaware and Senator Frederick C. Steiwer 
of Oregon, chairman and vice-chairman re- 
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spectively of the Republican Senatorial Cam- 


paign Committee. Another recent visitor 
was Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the party’s 
senatorial candidate in Massachusetts. 

Colonel Frank Knox, Republican vice- 


presidential nominee, is preparing to embark 
on an early campaign through the Middle 
West, concentrating on Indiana and West 
Virginia. The vice-president, John N. Garner, 
is in Texas where he is vacationing among 
his friends and fellow Texans. The vice- 
president, who is not likely to be drawn into 
the campaign, has been fishing and also attend- 
ing the celebration of the Texas centennial. 
In a radio broadcast a few days ago, Secre- 
tary Harold L. Ickes, a former progressive 
Republican, spoke of Governor Landon as a 
“practical progressive.” The secretary pointed 
out the contradictions in the governor’s utter- 
ances and questioned the genuineness of the 
Kansan’s progressivism. ° 


As Knox Sees It 


Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, accepted the Republican 
vice-presidential nomination a few days ago 
when publicly notified by Senator Frederick 
Steiwer of Oregon. Before a crowd estimated at 
20,000 in the Chicago Stadium, Colonel Knox 
criticized the efforts of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration to bring recovery through such legisla- 
tion as AAA, NRA, PWA, WPA, and the de- 
valuation of the dollar. While condemning the 
efforts of the administration in promoting an 
economic plan, he did not include TVA, CCC, 
SEC, REA, and RA in his criticisms. He ob- 
jected to the Roosevelt program of scarcity 
and its regimentation of business. 

Colonel Knox, while criticizing the Demo- 
crats for “squandering public funds and in- 
creasing the weight of taxes,” asserted that 
the Republicans were committed to a policy 
of rigid economy. He charged the present 
administration with delaying and _ hindering 
recovery. Insisting that the issue of the cam- 
paign was the “preservation of free enter- 
prise,” he assured his hearers that the Re- 
publicans proposed to promote the American 
system of “self-support, self-government, and 
self-respect.” 


Drought Relief 


Drought conditions have persisted in many 
parts of the United States with the result that 
the country is threatened with a crop shortage. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics has 
reported that half of the corn acreage, in 
the principal corn-producing areas, has been 
“damaged beyond recovery” with the result 


that the corn yield may not exceed 1,300,000.- 
000 bushels—about half the normal yield. The 
wheat crop, according to last estimates by 
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the BAE, will produce 638,000,000 bush Eve 
Crop conditions throughout the southern ily: 
eastern states are generally good. The min 0 
severe drought conditions prevail in the staifhen t 
between the Mississippi River and the Rog d ex 
Mountains. thi 

Secretary Wallace has conferred with Pred her 
dent Roosevelt in regard to the codrdinai@ jar 
of services designed to relieve the situatigis is 
As a result of the conference, the secrets 
announced that no new measures would | Jy 
employed in the immediate future to aig a 
furthering drought relief. WPA has put 404 
farmers to work and has authorized empl 











ment for 89,000 additional workers jin ; 7 
states. Following its announcement of seve Th 
weeks ago, the government, within the ka } 


few days, made its first purchase of cattifidys 
This follows the precedent of the 1934 drougihade 
when cattle were purchased and slaughterefin, 








WILLIAM E. DODD 
with the produce given to relief agend 
The Great Plains Drought Committee, 
which Morris L. Cooke is chairman, has ag 
considered the possibility of planting a sheliiimp 
belt of trees and grasses in the western count j 
—a project which was considered during tigi 
1934 drought. od 

Meanwhiie the Interior Department hg 
announced that the presidential order, wi" 
drawing all public land from entry, has be ( 
revoked. Hereafter homesteads, not in excqi 
of 320 acres, will be available to settlers 
approved areas from the 165,000,000 ac al 
of unappropriated public domain. Howevé io 
the Land Office will limit entry to those lam d 
where there is reasonable certainty that tgp! 
farm will not be abandoned. 


Air Conditioning 











Of recent years Americans have been {2 
cinated by air conditioning. Some have ma! 
tained that the air conditioning of hous 
would be one way of putting the unemploy 
to work. Others have considered it essen 
to our comfort. Still others have comment 
upon the discomforts created by artific 
cooling. 

Now comes Dewey H. Palmer, whose @@ 
perience as an engineer entitles him, no dow! 
to comment upon “The Cost of Condition 
Air” in The New Republic for July 29. Att 
naming some of the mechanical devices whi 
are offered for conditioning air, Mr. Palm 
writes: 

Refrigerating the living quarters of Ameri@ 
urban population is not the simple and loffec 
next step in an advancing technical] state th 
some promoters of the new mechanized life wou} 
have us believe. Keeping the air around i 
and vegetables in a refrigerator at the prmor 
temperature and humidity is one thing, b x] 
cooling and controlling the humidity of the 4 0) 
in the average or even better than average ho bY 
is something entirely different. 
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bushdlgven if air conditioning were made mechan- 

ern apily possible, the author questions the wis- 

he maim of it on the grounds of health, especially 

 staifhen temperature differences between interiors 

» Rodfid exteriors amount to as much as 20 degrees. 
, this he says: 


bh Pre There is enough evidence available to show that 
inate large temperature differences to which a per- 
tuatige is subject when going from a cool air-con- 
Boned building to the street on a hot summer 
Creag may have certain detrimental effects on the 
vuld ith. 

aid 

40,0] 





mploif\ n Oil Code 
in | 
sever The oil industry, through its trade institute, 
he life National Committee for the Petroleum 
cattlmidustry, has made application to the Federal 
lrougitade Commission for a code of fair competi- 
htereffiin, The proposed code is similar to the one 
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encigmegotiated under the authority of NIRA, 
e, @xcept that no labor provisions are included. 
aga@According to the FTC, this is one of the most 
heli@mportant applications ever filed with them. 
unt involves an industry with $12,000,000,000 
ig Uf invested capital and 1,000,000 workers. The 
ode, if granted, would apply to the marketing 
y oils in the area east of the Rocky Moun- 
ains, 

Coincident with this application, a federal 
rand jury in Wisconsin recently indicted 23 
ers @! Companies, together with three trade jour- 
ac als and 58 individuals on charges that they 
vev@rolated the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. The 
lan dictment states that these defendants con- 
t t@plred to fix the price of gasoline in the mid- 

western states. 
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RA Projects 


® The factory-farm project of the Resettle- 
ent Administration at Hightstown, in Mon- 
houth County, New Jersey, was dedicated a 
@" days ago when officials of the federal 
’vernment and future workers in the enter- 
ont ¢ assembled to pledge their loyalty to a 
rW experiment in codperative living. The 
actory, constructed from RA funds at a cost 
#' $95,000, will provide employment for gar- 
ent workers, most of whom have lived in 
@w York City. When completed, the village 
ill have accommodations for 200 families, 
embers of which will find employment in 
he garment factory and supplement their 
‘sh income with produce grown in their 
ardens. 
mid The RA announced recently that it has 
celved 4,000 applications for 1,000 houses 
voi hich will be available in February in the 
mae'W RA housing project at Greenbelt in 
rope tince Georges County, Maryland. It is 
*pected that families which will occupy these 
Ouses will have incomes of from $1,200 to 
2,000 a year. Houses, ranging from two to 
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eight rooms, will rent for $25 to $50 a month, 
the rental to include the cost of heat, water, 
and electricity. This town, constructed largely 
with WPA labor, is being built on 2,000 acres 
of land, acquired by the RA at an average of 
$96.70 an acre. When completed, the oc- 
cupants will have extensive recreational facil- 
ities—including a library, a theater, swimming 
facilities, and playgrounds. 


Relief Deadlock Broken 


Following a deadlock of 13 weeks with 
Governor George H. Earle, the Republican 
Senate of the Pennsylvania legislature has 
reached an agreement on the relief issue. The 
governor originally requested appropriations 
of $71,000,000, and later pruned that request 
to $55,000,000. The Senate, insisting that 
$35,000,000 would be sufficient to meet relief 
needs between now and next January, finally 
compromised at $45,000,000. 

The deadlock was accompanied by a hunger 
march on the capitol at Harrisburg, partici- 
pated in by relief clients from all quarters of 
the state. The legislature proposes to raise 
the revenue for relief by increasing the tax on 
the net income of corporations from six to 
10 per cent. In addition it will impose a tax 
of five cents a gallon on all liquors distilled 
in the state. Finally, an increase will be made 
in the tax on the gross receipts of utilities. 


Springfield’s Electricity 


Springfield, the capital of Illinois and once 
the home of Abraham Lincoln, has purchased 
the privately owned electric plant in that city 
for $7,200,000. The city council has approved 
the purchase, and city officials will take pos- 
session of the property in September. Pay- 
ment will be made through a bond issue 
secured by the earnings of the company. 

In this city of 75,000, the purchase con- 
cludes a struggle of more than 20 years be- 
tween the publicly and privately owned elec- 
tric plants which, according to Willis J. Spauld- 
ing, commissioner of public property, did not 
prove profitable to either enterprise. The 
public plant in Springfield, which boasted of 
offering consumers one of the lowest electric 
rates in the country, did a larger business than 
its private competitor. Last year it had a 
net income of $403,959 as against $387,597 
for the privately owned company. The merger 
is expected to save the consumers $270,000 
annually. 


The War on Noise 


The war on noise is being continued by 
Mayor Fiorella H. LaGuardia of New York. 
Com- 


In a recent communication to Police 
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THE VICE-PRESIDENT KESTS FROM HIS OFFIC 


missioner Lewis J. Valentine, the mayor stated 
that the campaign for the abatement of noise, 
begun three months ago, was not intended to 
be ‘‘a nine-day wonder.” 

Claiming that the great majority of the 
people of New York want all unnecessary 
noise curbed, the mayor hoped that teeth 
might be put into the enforcement of the 
antinoise ordinance. While he wants reason 
and discretion used in the enforcement of the 
law, he informed Commissioner Valentine 
that supervision over noise abatement con- 
stituted one of the regular duties of every 
member of the police force. 


The Labor Front 


Shall we have craft unions or industrial 
unions in the United States? The officers of 
the American Federation of Labor insist that 
workers should be organized according to 
crafts. They think that carpenters, plumbers, 
sheet metal workers, painters, and moulders 
should be organized in separate unions even 
though workers from all of these crafts are 
employed in the same industry. 

On the other hand John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, Charles P. Howard of 
the Typographical Union, Sidney Hillman of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, David 
Dubinsky of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, and other labor leaders 
insist that all workers in an industry, regard- 
less of the kind of work they do, should be 
affiliated in one union. For this purpose they 
have organized the Committee on Industrial 
Organization. They hope to effect an organ- 
ization of all steel workers. If successful with 
the steel workers they may, in the near future, 
turn their organizing ability to such industries 
as rayon and automobiles. 

As a result of the efforts at industrial union- 
ism, the organizers of the CIO were placed on 
trial a few days ago in Washington by the 
executive committee of the A. F. of L. How- 
ever, the CIO leaders failed to appear when 
their trial opened with John P. Frey of the 
metal trades department of the A. F. of L. 
presenting his evidence, insubordination against 
them. The outcome of the trial is uncertain. 
There is a possibility that CIO leaders may be 
suspended from A. F. of L. membership. 
There is also a possibility that final disposition 
may be made of the question when the annual 
meeting of the A. F. of L. convenes in No- 
vember. 


In Brief— 


The 
deaths 


National Safety Council reports that 
from motor accidents in the United 
States for the first six months of 1936 total 
15,390. This is 500 fewer than the number 
of deaths for the same period last year. De- 
spite the total decline, the months of May and 
June produced more fatalities than last year. 
~ * * x 

World War veterans took $1,118,736,800 
out of the United States treasury during the 
six weeks following the payment of the bonus. 
This constitutes approximately 60 per cent of 
the face value of the securities issued on June 
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15. The largest demand for cashing the bonus 
bonds came during the week ending June 20, 
when payments amounting to $523,932,200 
were made. It is estimated by the Treasury 
Department that approximately 200,000 
veterans have not applied for the bonds to 
which they are entitled. 
x * = 

By a vote of 442 to 347 the citizens of 
Carbondale, a city of 8,000 in southern Illinois, 
assisted in the determination of school policy 
when they rejected the school board’s pro- 
posal to introduce military training into the 
high school. 


Names in the News 


Representative Josh Lee, former univer- 
sity professor who is completing his first term 
in Congress at the age of 44, won the Demo- 
cratic nomination for United States senator 
in Oklahoma in the recent run-off primary, 
over Governor E. W. Marland. wealthy oil 
magnate. 

< « ~ 

William E. Dodd, American ambassador 
to Germany, has returned to his post in Berlin 
after being in this country since May 1. Upon 

















IN THE RAPIDS 
Elderman in Washington Post 
his departure, Ambassador Dodd, who is one of 
America’s leading historians, stated that the 
world would not be experiencing its present 
military preparations if the nations had been 
willing to follow the leadership of Woodrow 
Wilson in establishing a vital league of nations. 
~ * *« 

William McDonald, the physician who 
treated President Roosevelt when he was 
stricken with infantile paralysis, died a few 
days ago in Massachusetts after a long illness. 

* * ~* 

Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, son of the 
late President Theodore Roosevelt, recently 
expressed a willingness to accept the Repub- 
lican nomination for governor of New York. 
Colonel Roosevelt, once governor of Puerto 
Rico, was the unsuccessful candidate for 
governor of the Empire State in 1924. 
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The Hoover-Smith Battle of 1928 


T IS a far cry, indeed, from those halycon 

days of eight years ago when the country 
was in the midst of the political campaign 
between Herbert Hoover and Alfred E. 
Smith. Compared with the truly funda- 
mental issues with which the country is 
today confronted, that period seemed really 
like “the good old days.” Business was 
booming as it had seldom boomed before. 
The program of “normalcy,” launched by 
Harding and carried through by Coolidge, 
seemed to have succeeded more fully than 
even the most opti- 
mistic could have 
hoped. Corporations 
were paying fat divi- 
dends and piling up 
huge surpluses. The 
treasury, in spite of 
the lowered taxes ad- 
vocated by Mr. Mel- 
lon, was well in the 
black. Even __ the 
Ametican * workers 
seemed to be on the 
threshold of a new 
day, for their wages were high and the 
prospects of even greater increases were 
bright. Foreign trade had increased to such 
an extent that it was being counted in the 
billions. American economic influence pene- 
trated to every corner of the globe. 

Optimistic Mood 

It was thus in a period of great optimism 
that the campaign of 1928 was waged. Of 
course, there were a few discouraging signs 
on the horizon. The prosperity picture was 
not all that it might have been, as a few 
careful students of economics were pointing 
out. The farmers had never recovered from 
the depression into which they fell early in 
the decade. The introduction of labor-sav- 
ing machinery had thrown a couple of mil- 
lion men out of jobs. Speculation on the 
stock market was so rampant that many 
feared a collapse. Finally, a few of the more 
sober economists warned that the foreign 
trade was built on unstable foundations, 
since we were selling to foreigners far more 
than we were buying from them and were 
forced to lend them the money with which 
to buy our goods. But these prophets of 
gloom were in the minority and their ad- 
monitions went generally unheeded. 

The maintenance of prosperity was the 
principal issue in that campaign, which in 
some respects was one of the bitterest and 
dirtiest in our history. The Republicans 
took all the credit for the prosperity the 
country was enjoying and warned that a 
Democratic victory would have disastrous 
effects upon the nation’s prosperity. “We 
in America,” declared Mr. Hoover in his 
speech of acceptance that year, “are nearer 
to the final triumph over poverty than ever 
before in the history of any land. We have 
not reached the goal, but, 
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which, with the South, traditionally Demo- 
cratic, would have given them victory. 
That is what happened in 1916 when 
Woodrow Wilson was reélected. Or they 
might have tried to win sufficient support 
in the industrial Northeast to give them 
victory, always relying upon the South and 
certain Western agricultural states. 

It was the industrial Northeast which 
supplied the Democrats with their out- 
standing leader. Alfred E. Smith had long 
been a leader in the party and his record 
as governor of New York had been suffi- 
ciently brilliant to inspire confidence. More- 
over, there was a certain romantic glam- 
our attached to Smith, for he had truly 
risen from the sidewalks of New York, 
spoke the language of the people, and was 
a hero among large sections of the working 
population. He was by far a more colorful 
figure than Herbert Hoover, and this fact 
was counted upon by the Democrats to 
win the election. 

Governor Smith undertook his campaign 
with all the energy and vigor that had 
characterized his entire political career. 
Being a bitter foe of prohibition, he de- 
manded its repeal in no uncertain terms. 
It was expected that his definite stand on 
that issue would win him considerable sup- 
port in the industrial cities, for it was there 
that opposition to prohibition was strong- 
est. When the governor went into the agri- 
cultural sections of the country, he con- 
demned the Republicans for not giving heed 
to the farmers’ ills, and promised them as- 
sistance if he were elected 

But Mr. Smith did not rely solely upon 
the prohibition issue to win the industrial 
states. The traditional Democratic posi- 
tion on the tariff was temporarily discarded. 
Instead of calling for a general reduction 
in the tariff and the establishment of a 
tariff for revenue only, Mr. Smith came out 
openly for protection. There was little dif- 
ference between the two parties on this 
issue in 1928, although Mr. Smith did 
condemn the Republicans for raising the 
rates too much and promised corrective 
measures where there had been abuses. But 
he was no foe of the tariff, and assured the 
business and industrial interests that they 
had nothing to fear from his election. 


No Sharp Issue 


It was a clear sign of the times that the 
primary issue in 1928 was prohibition. 
However important the people may have 
regarded that question, it cannot truly be 
said that it was a vital issue, so far as the 
basic economic and social system of the 
country was concerned. Fundamentally, 
there was not a great deal of difference be- 
tween the philosophies of Smith and Hoo- 
ver. Both were conservative and indicated 
that they would embark upon no far-reach- 
ing reforms in the economic system. In this 





given the chance to go 
forward with the policies 
of the last eight years, 
we shall soon, with the 
help of God, be in sight 
of the day when poverty 
will be banished from 
this nation.” 






Democratic Position 


The Democrats were 
clearly at a disadvantage. 
Having been out of 
power for eight years 
they could not stir the 
voters to their cause, 
particularly when they 
had the glowing picture 
of “Republican” pros- 
perity to contend with. 
They might, of course, 
have attempted to win 
the election by advocat- 
ing a far-reaching pro- 
gram of farm relief and 
thus win the West, 
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respect, the campaign 
differed from that of 
1896 and 1912 and other 
campaigns when the par- 
ties have been sharply 
divided along conserva- 
tive and liberal lines. The 
main concern of the peo- 
ple in 1928 was to main- 
tain the “new economic 
era” which had come with 
the wave of “Coolidge 
prosperity.” Typical of 
the psychology of the day 
were the slogans of the 
Republicans—“A chicken 
in every pot” and “Two 
cars in every garage”— 
which undoubtedly did 
much to give the Repub- 
licans the election. 
There were, to be sure, 
other elements which en- 
tered into the picture. 
The campaign had not 
advanced very far before 
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JUST A MINUTE — BEFORE vou 
PROCEED WITH WOUR STORY ABOUT 
ONE OF THE CANDIDATES, WOULo 
YOU MIND FLING OUT THIS LITTLE 
QUESTIONNAIRE? 























the religious issue began 
to play an important 
part. Al Smith was a 
Roman Catholic, which 
was a decided handicap to him in many sec- 
tions of the country, particularly the South 
and the Middle West. No Catholic had ever 
been elected to the presidency and there 
was a widespread sentiment in many sec- 
tions that no Catholic should ever be elected. 
It was whispered about—and the campaign 
of 1928 was marked by one of the most 
vicious whispering campaigns in our entire 
history—that if Smith were elected, the 
Pope would run the American government. 


Republicans Win 

Not only did Mr. Smith’s religion handi- 
cap him. It was a well-known fact that he 
was a member of Tammany Hall and in 
the eyes of many Tammany Hall repre- 
sented corruption in politics. In the rural 
sections, this affiliation was a real handicap. 
Furthermore, the New Yorker refused to 
straddle on the prohibition issue. He minced 
no words in telling the voters what he 
thought of the eighteenth amendment. In 
the Eastern sections, this was all right and 
undoubtedly won him votes. But in the 
South and West—where prohibition senti- 
ment was strongest—it forced millions of 
voters into the Republican ranks. 

There was something symbolic in the 
election of Herbert Hoover to the presi- 
dency. Mr. Hoover differed from most of 
our presidents in that he was neither a 
politician nor a general. In the minds of 
millions of our citizens he represented the 
successful businessman at his best and the 
country needed a successful businessman to 
run the country at a time when business was 
the primary concern of all. As a private 
businessman, as an official of the govern- 
ment, he had an enviable record of suc- 
cess. 

But fate was unkind to Herbert Hoover. 
Who could have predicted on that rainy 
March 4, 1929, when he took office and 
spoke in glowing terms of our having 
“reached a higher degree of comfort and 
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FOR WHISPERING CAMPAIGNERS 


—Herblock in Washington News 


security than ever existed before in the 
history of the world,” that his dreams and 
the dreams of the American people would 
be so tragically shattered a few months 
later? For the first few months of his ad- 
ministration, the “new economic era” 
seemed to be fulfilling the predictions of 
its most enthusiastic prophets. But Mr. 
Hoover had not completed his first year in 
office before the crash came and the coun- 
try embarked upon the worst depression 
in its history. And who could have pre- 
dicted that in four years the whole nation 
would lie prostrate, with 15,000,000 work- 
ers out of jobs, nearly every bank in the 
country closed, and the economic machin- 
ery of the nation hopelessly jammed? Mr. 
Hoover’s policies may have been wise or 
unwise. It is still too early to tell. His in- 
tegrity and sincere desire to work for the 
good of the people can never be questioned. 
It is unfortunate that he was made to bear 
the brunt of the stupidity and selfishness of 
those who were mainly responsible for the 
disaster. History has yet its final verdict 
to render on Mr. Hoover; all that can be 
said now is that with him came the end of 
one era and the beginning of another, the 
final outcome of which no man can yet see. 
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And it can’t be said truthfully that the 
Townsend Plan won’t work. It worked for 
Townsend. —JUDGE 

I don’t expect to take any part in the 
campaign other than doing my share. 

—Andrew Mellon. 





Not even a “practical” progressive ought to 
be able to run with the hares and hunt with 
the hounds. 


—Harold L. Ickes 
Advertisers are the in- 
terpreters of our dreams. 

—NEW YORKER 





We'd like to see the pol- 
iticians quit trying to save 
the country and do some- 
thing for the people. 

—LIFE 

No, we can’t guess what 
Patrick Henry would do 
today. And we don’t care. 

—Washington News 





A diplomat is a person 
who lights the pipe of 
peace in order to create a 
smoke screen. 

—Washington Post 





A Hollywood company 
has offered Haile Selassie 
a job. Hasn’t the poor 
man had enough trouble 
without being vamped by 
Jean Harlow? —Albany 

Knickerbocker Press 





TWO OPPOSING VIEWS OF THE 1928 CAMPAIGN 


HARD TO GET AROUND 
—McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 





FEET OF CLAY 


—Bishop in Portland Oregon Journal 





I wonder if anybody 
remembers ihe depres- 
sion.—E. A. Filene. 
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On the Sidelines 


“Balkan Monastery,” by Stephen Gra- 
ham (New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $2.50). 


S A backdrop for human drama, the 

World War has been employed ex- 
tensively by novelists. There is rich con- 
tent to be had from blending the normal 
conflicts of the individual with a vaster 
struggle, in whose making he probably had 
no part but whose outcome he must never- 
theless share. The theme has lent itself 
to varied treatment. Some writers have 
found their choicest material in the trenches 
and on the firing line. Others have dwelt 
but briefly on the actual fighting, preferring 
their emphasis for the drama, as unrelent- 
ing if not spectacular, in which the soldiers 
found themselves involved when they re- 
turned to their homes. 





JOHN MASEFIELD 


While both these aspects of the war figure 
in this novel, the author takes the exceed- 
ingly difficult task of translating them into 
the terms of a child. It requires a most 
sensitive touch to convey the feelings and 
thoughts of a youngster even under ordinary 
circumstances, let alone at a time of up- 
heaval. Rarely are children aware of the 
full import of tragedy. On the contrary, 
they are more prone to harbor a secret 
pleasure in the excitement of things and in 
the fascination of some unknown adventure. 
Mr. Graham is aware of these nice points, 
even if he is not altogether successful in 
reading them into his characters. 

The story concerns a group of young 
girls whom the war has forced to flee from 
home and school. They are brought to a 
monastery in Serbia, and it is here that 
they carry on their lives under endless diffi- 
culties. They find it hard to delight in a 
beating when they have had no breakfast. 
Food, indeed, becomes so scarce that they 
are forced, in the dead of night, to steal 
out of the grounds and go hunting in the 
graveyard, hopeful that people are still 
following the custom of leaving food at the 
graves of their kin. Soon even this 
wretched refuge becomes unsafe. The 
monks, powerless to help their charges, flee, 
and the children are left to their own de- 
vices. Some of them roam over the 
countryside and through the battlefields in 
search of their families. Others, in their 
hunger, have no strength to continue. A 
few gang together in bands in a sort of aim- 
less, pathetic crusade, learning in the mean- 
while how to rob and plunder. 


The Renaissance 


“The Renaissance,” by F. Funck-Bren- 
tano (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50). 


N THIS unfailingly lively and colorful 
narrative, the Renaissance unfolds itself 
through the lives of its chief characters. 
The author has brought to his subject a 
wealth of erudition, which he deftly weaves 





into the body of his work, giving it the 
richness of detail and texture that it merits. 
There is perhaps little, if anything, here 
which has not been set down before in the 
numberless studies of this period in history. 
One’s interest is nonetheless held. It is 
like looking at a majestic mountain peak, 
which one has seen before, from a new and 
revealing coign. 

First in the volume is a sketch of Colum- 
bus, sailing across an unknown sea, his 
journey symbolic of the new vistas which 
the Renaissance sought to explore. The 
portrait of him is not idealized. He is 
shown for what he was, a true child of his 
age, who perhaps prayed a little but whose 
faith in gold was tainted with no heresy. 
After him come the Medici, those magnifi- 
cently arrogant patrons of the arts, lavish 
in the squandering of their money and their 
morals. We get glimpses, too, of the heads 
of the Church of Rome at a time when 
their power was at its height, when they 
were tolerant shepherds, not too harsh upon 
those of their flock who chanced to stray 
where the grass seemed greener. Nor can 
we omit the sketch of the writer, Rabelais, 
whose imagination was so very expansive 
and who fashioned his prose to suit the ex- 
tremes of every incident. 

All these, and many more, pass through 
this book in rich profusion. Surely, there 
was never an age quite like the Renaissance 
and its spirit, its grandeur are excellently 
conveyed by the author. 


Not at His Best 


“A Letter from Pontus and Other 
Verse,” by John Masefield (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2). 
NEW book of verse by England’s 
poet laureate necessarily invites at- 
tention. One is at a loss, however, to 
understand how Mr. Masefield permitted 
himself the publication of this volume. 
Admirers of his art are bound to be disap- 
pointed with it. Perhaps, also, they will be 
alarmed. There is no breath of living here. 
There is little of that infusion of the com- 
monplace with imaginative fire, giving to 
homely themes a worthy significance, which 
has placed Masefield among the more abid- 
ing of our English poets. Here are 
rather monotonous poems, without arrest- 
ing phrase or thought. One would almost 
be forced to search through a novice’s 
wastebasket to find a poorer line than, 

O Hope that glimmers in the breast. 

To mention its triteness, its lack of distinc- 
tion, its hollowness of ring would be rather 
to dwell upon the too obvious. Mr. Mase- 
field should perhaps be reminded that the 
title laureate, while it may not encourage, 
does not forbid good poetry. 

There is some merit in the title poem, in 
which the poet Ovid tells, by means of a 
letter, of the circumstances leading to his 
exile from Rome. Yet even this piece is 
hardly more than merely competent versifi- 
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cation. Not as much can be said for the 
poem “Nets,” assumedly a satire on the red 
tape of governmental departments. It is 
to be hoped that this collection of verse is 
but an accidental interlude. 


From the Magazines 


“A Military Alliance with England,” by 
Lord Beaverbrook. American Mercury, 
August, 1936. 

ORD BEAVERBROOK, the well-known 
London newspaper publisher, believes 
that the United States and England will 
enter into a military and naval alliance 
sometime in the near future. Conceding 
that there are certain difficulties to over- 
come before such a project can be realized, 
he is neverthless convinced that these diffi- 

culties are not insuperable. 

American opposition to such an alliance 
springs mainly from the fear of being in- 
volved in European affairs and consequently 
in its wars. That fear is very real and has 
determined American foreign policy for 
many decades. Still, it is altogether possible 
that this attitude will be slightly revised in 
the light of recent developments. Not the 
least of these is the evolution through which 
British foreign policy has passed during the 
last few months. There is a growing body 
of opinion in England which demands that 
its country isolate itself from continental 
affairs. It has wearied of the endless con- 
fusion of European politics. It has seen 
the failure of united action to stop aggres- 
sive wars and it therefore maintains that 
its government cease to interest itself in 
what occurs beyond the English Channel. 

The British and American attitudes 
toward Europe are thus tending in the same 
direction. Both nations realize, however, 
that their isolationist policy does not make 
them secure from danger. There is a 
threat to their safety in the growing number 
of dictatorships in the world. People are 
being brought up in the spirit of war, and 
in the virtues of militarism. It is this, 
Lord Beaverbrook continues, which ac- 
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PIETRO IN ROME 


DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


—Photo by Alinari. Illustration in ‘‘The Story 
of the Borgias,’’ by L. Collison-Morley (Dutton). 
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counts for the huge arms program under 
way in both England and the United States. 
Yet it is a heavy burden imposed on tax- 
payers by this rearmament, a burden that 
offers no promise of immediate relief. 

Under these circumstances, the writer 
continues, an alliance would be of great 
benefit to both nations. Since their com- 
bined strength would be sufficient to dis- 
courage any aggressor, an inordinate in- 
crease in the defense forces of either 
government would be unnecessary, thus ef- 
fecting a substantial saving of the tax- 
payer’s money. Moreover, no two peoples 
are in a more favorable position to commit 
themselves to a common interest. Both 
speak the same language, they have inher- 
ited the same body of traditions, they cher- 
ish the same political and social beliefs of 
democracy. 


“Low-Price Technics Can Remake 
America,” by J. George Frederick. 
Forum, August, 1936. 


HE author of this article argues that the 

way to permanent economic recovery 
lies in the general adoption by American 
industry of low-price technics. His con- 
tention is based on the fact that over 70 
per cent of our people have incomes of less 
than $2,500 per year. If business is to im- 
prove and reémploy labor, it must find its 
market among this great mass of Americans 
and it can do so only by providing them 
with goods at a price they can afford. 

What is needed, then, is a complete over- 
hauling, in many instances, of the methods 
of production. Instead of making a limited 
number of things which only a relatively 
few can buy, industry must produce these 
same things by methods which would so 
reduce their cost that they will be within 
reach of the buying power of the masses. 
As a concrete illustration of what he means, 
the author contrasts the automobile and 
furniture trades. Despite generally rising 
costs of living, automobiles today are much 
cheaper, in addition to being much better, 
than they were years ago. Because the 
industry has applied low-price technics to 
the manufacture of their product they have 
made it available to large numbers of peo- 
ple. And that is why the industry now 
presents one of the bright spots of the 
depression. On the other hand, furniture 
makers have not reduced their costs. Their 
margin of profit is very large. The large 
body of purchasers in this country have 
consequently not been buying furniture. 
And many people, in front of whose homes 
stand new cars, have shabby furnishings in 
their rooms. 

There is but one conclusion, the author 
emphasizes, to be drawn from this contrast. 
Our country must apply methods of low- 
cost production to every phase of our eco- 
nomic life. Homes should be built whiclr 
are within reach of the majority of our 
people. The principle should also be ap- 
plied by public utilities. The great con- 
sumer demand which would result from: 
making most goods available to the masses 
is bound to solve our current economic 
evils, the author concludes. 
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Vast Social Security Program 
Enters Upon Its Second Year 


(Concluded from page 1) 


employer of eight or more persons. One 
must be employed 20 weeks in order to be 
included in the payroll, and certain kinds 
of employment are not counted. Among 
these exempted are persons engaged in agri- 
cultural labor or domestic service and per- 
sons working for the government or chari- 
table or religious organizations. The tax 
amounts to one per cent of the payroll in 
1936, two per cent in 1937, three per cent 
in 1938 and thereafter. A firm which pays 
its unexempted employees $100,000 a year 
must, therefore. pay a tax of $1.000 in 1936, 
$2.000 in 1937, and $3,000 a vear there- 
after. 


Unemployment Insurance 


This money is not used, however, to pay 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 
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man), and Vincent M. Miles. 


unemployment benefits to those who are 
out of work. It goes into the national 
treasury and is used to meet the ordinary 
expenses of the government. What, then. 
does the tax have to do with unemployment 
payments? Just this: If a state levies 
taxes to create a fund from which unem- 
ployment benefits are paid, an employer in 
that state may credit what he pays to the 
state against his federal tax up to 90 per 
cent of the latter. For example, New York 
has a state unemployment compensation 
system and each employer must pay a 
state tax of one per cent of the total pay- 
roll in 1936, two per cent in 1937, and three 
per cent thereafter. Now. an employer in 
New York who pays wages amounting to 
$100,000 a year is taxed in 1936, $1,000 by 
the state. Since he pays the $1,000 to his 
state, he is not required to pay the federal 
tax; that is, he is excused from 90 per cent 
of it. He pays the national government 
only $100. His total unemployment tax. 
state and federal, is $1,100. 

Now Pennsylvania has no unemployment 
compensation plan as yet, so a citizen of 
that state must pay into the federal treasury 
the full tax of $1,000 in 1936 on a $100,000 
payroll. The idea behind the unemployment 
feature of the Social Security Act is that, 
since Pennsylvania citizens must pay a tax 
on their payrolls, whether their state makes 
payments to the unemployed or not, the 
state is likely to fall in line and enact a law 
providing unemployment compensation. 
That would give assurance that the taxes 
paid by its citizens would be spent within 
the state. If a state holds out and does not 
establish an unemployment compensation 
system, the payroll taxes paid by its em- 
ployers go to the national government and 
are spent throughout the nation. A further 
encouragement is given to the states to take 
care of this problem: if a state establishes 
an unemployment compensation plan which 
is satisfactory to the Social Security Board, 
the national government will pay the ad- 
ministrative costs of keeping the plan in 
operation. That is why it keeps 10 per cent 
of the payroll taxes in the case of states 
which have unemployment taxes of their 
own. 


Action of the States 


It was not to be expected that all the 
states would fall in line and adopt unem- 
ployment compensation systems immedi- 
ately. They could not easily do it, for few 
of their legislatures have met during the last 


year unless they have been called in special 
session. But the legislatures of nearly all 
the states will meet next January, and it is 
expected that unemployment compensation 
will be provided in most of them. Mean- 
while, 12 of the 48 states and the District 
of Columbia have already acted. The fol- 
lowing states have submitted plans to the 
Social Security Board, have had the plans 
approved, and are now ready to make pay- 
ments to their unemployed: California, 
District of Columbia, Indiana, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
York, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

In order to see what the adoption of a 
plan of unemployment compensation means 
to the people of a state, we may take a 
typical case, that of Indiana. In 
that state there is to be an unem- 
ployment fund from which benefit 
payments are made. If a person 
loses a job after having been em- 
ployed 20 weeks of the preceding 
year, he is to be paid from this 
fund an amount equal to half his 
ordinary wages, with the quali- 
fication that whatever his wages 
may have been he is to receive not 
less than $5 a week and not more 
than $15. He does noi receive the 
benefits immediately upon losing 
his job, but does get them after 
two weeks of unemployment. He 
may receive the benefits for not 
more than 15 weeks of a year. 

The other 11 states and the District of 
Columbia have programs similar to that of 
Indiana, though there are differences of 
detail. Such a plan does not provide abso- 
lute security against unemployment for 
workers. It does not take care of a situa- 
tion like that which arises in a period of de- 
pression, when masses of workers are job- 
less for months at a time. In such cases 
the unemployed must be fed or given jobs 
by state or nation or they must receive pri- 
vate charity. The-unemployment compen- 
sation plan, however, tides workers over pe- 
riods of temporary unemployment. Such 
periods frequently come to good workers 
even in times of prosperity. The payments 
help the family out while the worker is re- 
quired to shift from one job to another in 
ordinary times. The importance of such 
an element of security can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. If all the states fall in line and 
codéperate with the national government in 
this matter, millions of people will be made 
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more comfortable and secure. How 
great a burden the taxes will place 
upon industry cannot vet be ac- 
curately estimated. 


Old-Age Assistance 

The Social Security Act does 
not place upon the federal govern- 
ment the full responsibility of tak- 
ing care of the old people who are 
in need, but it promises help to 
states adopting plans of assistance 
which are satisfactory to the So- 
cial Security Board. If a state 
adopts a plan of regular payments 
to persons over 65 years of age 
who are in need, the federal gov- 
ernment will pay half the sum; 
with the qualification that it will 
pay no more than $15 a month for 
any individual. If a state provides 
that all needy persons over 65 
shall receive $30 a month, the na- 
tional government will contribute 
$15 of the $30. But if a state pays 
$40 a month, the national govern- 
ment will still contribute but $15. 
It should be observed that these 
payments are made on the basis of 
need. They are given only to the 
aged who are without means of 
support and the individuals who are helped 
are not expected to make any contribution 
to the fund from which payments are made. 

Nearly all the states have made provi- 
sions satisfactory to the Social Security 
Board for aid to the needy aged—36 of the 
48 states have had their plans approved and 
are in a position to receive contributions 
from the national treasury. 


Old-Age Benefits 


We have been speaking of aid to the 
needy aged. We come now to a plan where- 
by persons over 65 years of age may receive 
regular monthly payments or_ benefits 
whether they are poor and dependent or 
not. But in this case the payments do not 
come to them as gifts. The benefits are in 
the nature of insurance payments. Wage 
earners other than persons engaged in agri- 
cultural work, domestic service, govern- 
ment employment, and certain other work, 
are to participate in this insurance plan. A 
worker contributes one per cent of his 
wages during the years 1937. 1938, and 
1939. After that the tax or contribution in- 
creases until in 1949 and thereafter it will 
be three per cent. The contribution is de- 
ducted from his wages by the employer. 
The employer pays a like amount from his 
own pocket, so the fund from which pay- 
ments are made to the worker after he 
reaches the age of 65 is created in part by 
himself and in part by the employer. The 
tax is levied on wages up to $3.000 a year 
per worker. If one receives more than that 
neither he nor the employer pays 
on the excess, and the excess is 
not taken into account in deter- 
mining what he shall receive after 
he reaches the age of 65 years. 

The amount each person re- 
ceives after 65 will depend upon 
the contribution he has made and 
that in turn will depend upon the 
total he has received in wages be- 
tween December 31, 1936, when 
this part of the Social Security 
Act goes into operation, and the 
time when he reaches the age of 
65. Naturally those who reach 
that age within the next few years 
will not have had time to accumu- 
late a large fund, and will receive 
small payments, but, as the years 
go by, an increasing number will 
have developed large funds and 
will receive substantial annuities 
during their declining years. 

The schedule which determines 
the amount each shall receive is 
rather complex, but the signifi- 
cance of this insurance plan may 
be indicated by the following fig- 
ures: If, between December 31, 
1936, and the date of reaching 65 
years of age, one’s total wages 
have amounted to $2,000, he will 
receive each month after having 
become 65 years old, $10.00. If 
his total wages have come to $3,000 
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he will receive $15 a month; if the total 
wages were $5,000 his monthly payment will 
be $16.67; if wages were $10,000 the 
monthly payment will be $20.83. If a man 
45 years old works 20 vears after 1936 for 
$2,000 a year, and then becomes 65 years 
of age (in 1956) he will have received 
$40.000 in wages, and will thereafter receive 
each month $41.67. Of course if one is em- 
ployed only part of the time his accumula- 
tion of wages will be diminished, his con- 
tributions will be less, and his payments or 
benefits after reaching 65 will be corre- 
spondingly lowered. 

The highest monthly benefit anyone can 
ever receive is $85 a month, and to get that 
much he must have received $130,000 in 
wages, or as much as $3,000 a year for over 
43 vears. To receive that much one would 
have to have wages of $3,000 a year from 
the age of 18 to the age of 65—something 
that will rarely, if ever, happen. But under 
this plan millions of workers, upon reaching 
the age of 65 will receive sums of from 
$10 a month upward. 

There seems to be no general objection 
to this feature of the Social Security Act, 
though there are sharp differences of opinion 
concerning the way it should be financed. 
It is not unlikely that there will be amend- 
ments to the provisions relative to the cre- 
ation of the fund from which payments to 
individuals over 65 are to be made. 

Other Features of Act 

Aid to Blind: A state which submits to 
the Social Security Board a satisfactory 
plan by which the state gives aid to needy 
individuals who are blind and who are not 
inmates of a public institution, will receive 
a grant from the national government. The 
government will give half the total amount 
expended by the state or in other words 
will match the state 50-50, with the quali- 
fication that it will not contribute more than 
$15 a month for any individual. The national 
government will also grant to the state an 
additional five per cent for administrative 
purposes. 

To the present time 21 of the 48 states 
have taken advantage of the federal govern- 
ment’s offer of aid. That number has made 
provisions for caring for the blind and the 
provisions have been approved. It is ex- 
pected that other states will fall into line 
when the legislatures are in session next 
winter. 

Aid to Dependent Children: States which 
have plans, satisfactory to the Social Se- 
curity Board, for assisting children under 
16 who have been deprived of parental sup- 
port but who are living with relatives, will 
receive grants from the national govern- 
ment. The government will contribute one- 
third of the total which is expended, but will 
not pay more than $18 a month for the first 
child of a family and $12 for each addi- 
tional child. 

Twenty of the 48 states have already con- 
formed to the federal requirements and 
are qualified to receive aid. The sum of 

(Conchuded on page 3, column 4) 





